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Art. Y. — On the Antagonistic Effects of Opium and Sulphate of 

Quinia. By Nelson Nivison, M. D., of Hector, Schuyler County, N. Y. 

That opium and quinia, when administered “simultaneously” as reme¬ 
dies, react upon each other, and to some extent countervail each other, 
is a fact which appears recently to have arrested the attention of numerous 
observers. Though we are prepared to admit that in a qualified sense they 
are “antidotes to each other” each neutralizing the had effects of the 
other, we cannot subscribe to the rule lately laid down by Dr. Gubler, that 
“they ought not to be administered simultaneously .” 1 

We claim, on the contrary, that it is precisely in virtue of the fact that 
these remedies do react upon each other when simultaneously administered, 
that the happiest therapeutic results are often produced, differing essentially 
from the separate action of either. 

So true is this, so important the principle involved, so extensive its range 
of application, so certain and satisfactory the results, that it is believed 
that few of the recent improvements in practical therapeutics, have added 
more largely to our resources than that derived from the combined action 
of these remedies. 

At the present time, perhaps no two remedies enter more largely into 
the general therapeutics of this country than the preparations of bark and 
opium. There is scarcely a disease in which their virtues have not been 
tested, often by many and able observers. Some of their properties have 
been determined with a certainty that amounts to absolute demonstration, 
others have now won the confidence of a majority of the profession, while 
other claims put forth with equal assurance have as yet failed to secure 
that confidence which a frequent use would necessarily imply. 

Under such circumstances, any investigation which promises clearer 
light in regard to the properties and remedial effects of agents so powerful as 
these, can but be a matter of interest, not alone to the medical philosopher, 
but especially to those who assume the practical duties of the healing art. 

Before proceeding to the discussion of the conjoint action of opium and 
quinine, it may be well to notice some of the phenomena produced by their 
separate action. 

Perhaps we cannot give the general and more obvious effects of opium 
better than to quote Dr. Gubler. He says: “Opium carried into the circula¬ 
tion induces a particular excitement, gives volume to the pulse, exalts the 
temperature, augments the capillary injection of the skin, and excites dia¬ 
phoresis.” To this we may add that while operating thus on all parts of 
the system it is sometimes directed with peculiar force to the brain, often 
producing intoxication or delirium. This is usually followed by an agreea¬ 
ble mental placidity, and soon all consciousness is lost in sleep. 

1 Journal des Connaissances Med. et Pharmaceutique, Aug. 30, 1858. 
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With Dr. Gubler, we will say of quinia that its effects on the circulation 
are inversely to those of opium. It gives tone, or contractility to the capilla¬ 
ries, and thus overcomes congestion. It is anti-periodic and sedative. As 
incidents of its operation, we have various phenomena which indicate that 
it often produces great disturbance of the nervous centres. 

But no mere outline of this character will give to the inquiring student 
an adequate idea of either the modus operandi, the physiological, or the¬ 
rapeutic effects of these articles. 

’Tis the latter only which, on the present occasion, chiefly interests us. 
And it is only by studying their relation to certain pathological conditions 
that we shall be likely to arrive at a definite understanding of them. 

Of their physiological effects we will simply say that both opium and 
quinia have a powerful affinity for the nervous system, each impressing it 
in a manner peculiar to itself and through its agency modifying the action 
of every organ in the performance of its function. Whether, as has been 
assumed, opium acts through the cerebro-spinal, and quinia the ganglionic 
system it is not now our purpose to inquire. 

That quinia has a powerful affinity for the nervous system we think 
will hardly be questioned. If any doubt should exist, the fact, we con¬ 
ceive, admits of demonstration. It is a law of the animal economy that 
no function can be performed without loss of substance. Muscular motion 
implies a loss of fibrin, and any activity of the brain and nervous system 
involves a corresponding metamorphosis of their tissues. The waste of 
nerve-tissue, or, in other words, the activity of the function of innervation, 
is easily calculated, being in a direct ratio to the sum of the phosphates 
found in the urine. 

Prom carefully conducted experiments it appears that quinia given in a 
state of health augments the amount of the phosphates, and consequently 
increases nervous action. 

But it is in morbid states of the nervous system that the more striking 
effects of quinia arc exhibited. Dr. Ranke ( Med. Times and Gazette, 
May 30th, 185T), while conducting a series of experiments for determining 
the effects of ague and quinia on the urine, ascertained that the paroxysm 
of fever greatly increased the amount of phosphoric acid. Showing most 
clearly that the nervous system plays an important part in the paroxysm 
of ague. Dr. Hammond {American Journal Med. Sciences) found, while 
experimenting on himself during an attack of intermittent, that, on the 
day of the first paroxysm, the amount of phosphoric acid found in the 
urine was 69.18. Next day (intermission), 52.95. Third day (paroxysm), 
72.95. Fourth day (intermission), 55.27. On this day, quinia was ad¬ 
ministered. The next day, being the one for the paroxysm, and when the 
amount of phosphoric acid, calculating from the average of the preceding 
days, would have been 71.06, it fell to 50.22—but a trifle above that 
excreted on the days of intermission. 
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But rapid disintegration of nerve-tissue is not confined to intermittents. 
It is usually a prominent element in nearly all the severer forms of fever. 
The general debility and non-performance of function are, doubtless, due to 
this cause. Continued experiment led Dr. Hammond to the conclusion that 
“ Quinia has the power to prevent much of this great waste of nerve-ma¬ 
terial.” We will add that it not only prevents destruction of nerve-tissue, 
but, by its well-known effects on the function of nutrition contributes greatly 
to the reparative process. It may, therefore, be justly entitled a great 
conservator of the nervous system in conditions of febrile excitement or 
nervous prostration. 

But the influence of quinia is not eonfined to the nervous system. It 
has important relations to the circulation, and the character and quality of 
the blood. Headland believes “that its action is exerted primarily on 
the blood and not on the nerves.” We will not discuss that question on 
the present occasion, nor is it necessary to our present purpose. All the 
vital functions are so intimately connected that no one is independent of 
all the rest. 

The more obvious and important effects of quinia will alone be noticed ; 
and, among these, none is of so much importance, as its power of giving 
contractile action to the capillaries. 

This power appears to extend to all parts of the capillary system. Dr. 
Corrigan, Physician in Ordinary to the Queen in Ireland, says: “Quinia 
appears to possess the same power in giving contractility to the capillaries 
in the lungs which we know it to possess in so marked a degree over the 
capillaries and venous radicles in the spleen,” 

This property of quinia gives us a power over almost all forms of ve¬ 
nous and capillary congestion which, perhaps, it is impossible to obtain by 
any other known agent. 

Another effect of quinia on the circulation is that of approximating the 
frequency of the pulsations to the healthy standard, when much too frequent 
or much too slow. 

We may incidentally mention that quinia enters the bloodvessels, and 
goes the rounds of the circulation. Tiedeman and Gmelin found it long 
ago in the blood of a patient to whom it had been administered, and if we 
needed further confirmation, we have it in the fact that in from three to 
twelve hours after its administration it will appear in the urine. Dr. Bence 
Jones, M. Briquet, and many other authorities might be quoted on this 
point. 

Quinia not only influences the circulation, but it works important 
changes in the character of the blood itself. We have already had occasion 
to notice its influence on the phosphates. Its action in diminishing the 
amount of uric acid is still more striking. Dr. Ranke experimented on 
three healthy individuals. He found that under the influence of quinia 
the amount of uric acid was reduced nearly one-half. Dr. Hammond made 
a series of observations during an attack of intermittent fever, where, as in 
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all fevers, the amount of uric acid is always greatly increased. Here, like¬ 
wise, the quantity was promptly reduced more than half by the action of 
quinia. 

But perhaps the most remarkable effect of quinia on the blood is the 
fact that it deftbrinates it, and renders it fluid and incoagulable. This fact, 
mentioned by Dr. Samuel Gordon in the Dublin Quarterly for August, 
1856, and clearly established by the experiments of Baldwin, Melier, Bri¬ 
quet, and other responsible authorities, may throw some light on its action 
in preventing and overcoming congestion, and subduing many forms of in¬ 
flammation. 

The diseases to which quinia is specially adapted usually contain an 
important neuropathic element. The innervation may be either deficient, 
irregular, or excessive ; all, however, imply the existence of, or ultimately 
produce nervous debility. Many derangements of circulation, nutrition, 
secretion, sensation, and muscular motion, are included as sequel®. An 
example of excessive innervation is manifest in precocious children. The 
vivacity, intellectual and moral development indicate a degree of nervous 
activity altogether disproportioned to the restorative or nutritive function. 
Early decay is the result. 

The diseases accompanied with derangement of circulation are attended 
with general or local congestions. Conspicuous among them are the in¬ 
termittent, remittent, continued, and pernicious fevers, and many diseases 
usually regarded inflammatory. Derangements of secretion, excretion, and 
calorification, follow in the train of disordered circulation, and imply dis¬ 
turbance of the ganglionic system. 

Quinia is also adapted to many diseases originating in the cerebro-spinal 
system, as chorea, neuralgia, &c. 

Of the general properties of opium, the “antagonist” of quinia, we 
shall speak very briefly. 

One of the most important properties of opium is that of a general 
stimulant to the vital powers. Says Mr. Skcy, the eminent Surgeon of St. 
Bartholomew’s Hospital: “ There is no drug, simple or composite, known 
to our pharmacologists, that possesses an equal power with opium in giving 
energy to the capillary system of arteries, of promoting warmth, and thus 
maintaining an equable balance of the circulation throughout the body.” 

This property of opium, that of equalizing the circulation, is an invalu¬ 
able one. There is scarcely a pathological condition in which it is not de¬ 
sirable, and without this agent sometimes difficult or impossible to obtain. 

Opium not only accelerates the circulation when it is feeble, but it mode¬ 
rates it when excessive. This may appear paradoxical, but we think it 
admits of a ready solution. The circulation is subservient to innervation. 
While the nervous system maintains its tone, the disturbing cause must be 
very considerable or long continued, or the circulation will remain uninflu¬ 
enced. When in an atonic condition, very slightly irritating or exciting 
causes will hurry the circulation. We believe a rapid pulse always implies 
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deficient innervation. Opium is a direct stimulant of the nervous system; 
it supplies for the time being the necessary power of resistance to the nerv¬ 
ous centres, the effect of the disturbing cause is neutralized, aud the circu¬ 
lation regains its equilibrium. 

Another remarkable property of opium is the effect it has over the 
nutritive or reparative function. We see illustrations of this in the fact 
that old ulcers which have resisted all other means of treatment will readily 
heal when the system is brought under the influence of that drug. Its 
effects on obstinate chancres, senile gangrene, chilblains, &c., are examples 
in point. 

A point that demands a passing notice is the general derivative effect 
of opium. By determining to the surface, internal parts are relieved of 
undue accumulations. In this way we can often spare the system the irri¬ 
tation and exhaustion that would x'esult from counter-irritants. 

We will mention still another point of great practical value, and that is 
the property which opium possesses of retarding the too rapid metamor¬ 
phosis of the tissues. This enables us to maintain the integrity of the 
organism in exhausting fevers, wasting discharges, long-continued exposure 
to cold, or any protracted mental or physical suffering. 

The more familiar effects of opium in removing pain, allaying irritation, 
procuring sleep, &c., we have not space here to notice. Enough has been 
written, we trust, to render it apparent that a multitude of pathological 
conditions demand the benefit of its influence. It is not only adapted to 
the inert condition of the remote vascular system, but it subdues active 
inflammation, and acts as a true life-sustainer when we are compelled to 
meet the protracted suffering incident to our frail mortality. 

It is obvious that each of these “antagonistic” remedies of Dr. Gubler 
has a wide range of application. But the question arises: Can the several 
effects that we have imputed to them be confidently relied on when admin¬ 
istered in the several pathological conditions that we have indicated? 
We readily admit many and various exceptions; but we claim that the num¬ 
ber of these exceptional cases will be greatly reduced when the two remedies 
are given simultaneously. 

Some of the exigencies demanding a combination of these remedies will 
now be indicated. 

1st. There are many acute inflammatory conditions that will promptly 
yield to the influence of full doses of opium, where those doses cannot be 
given without the risk of so far paralyzing the nervous energies as to induce 
fatal congestions. We have seen that quinia possesses pre-eminetly the 
power of giving contractile action to the capillaries, and thus overcoming 
congestion; and experience has amply demonstrated that if the proper 
amount of this be combined with the opium in the class of cases above 
referred to, as much of the latter may be safely administered as may bg 
requisite to produce the effect desired. 

2d. A frequent objection to the free use of opium is its tendency to so 
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far reduce the biliary and renal secretion as to incur the risk of fatal tox¬ 
emia. Combined with quinia this tendency is to a great extent counter¬ 
acted. 

3d. Opium frequently reduces the respiratory action to such an extent 
that we are liable to have all the evils incident to imperfectly aerated 
blood. If, under these circumstances, we invoke the “antagonistic” effects 
of quinia, these unpleasant consequences are usually averted, while all the 
desirable effects of the opiate are retained. 

4th. The after effects of opium are frequently so unpleasant as to neu¬ 
tralize or perhaps overbalance all the good that would otherwise result. 
These usually do not appear when the remedy is administered in combination 
with quinia. 

5th. In many cases of extreme exhaustion, such as follows protracted 
hemorrhages and other like debilitating causes, we can temporarily arouse 
the energies of the system by the free use of opium ; it is in fact the sheet- 
anchor; often the only hope. When the sensibilities of the system are 
thus reduced, the toleration of this drug is often truly astonishing. Under 
these circumstances, however, it not unfrequently happens that the quantity 
which is barely sufficient to produce the reaction is yet sufficient when it 
does occur to produce unpleasant narcotism. If in these cases we give 
quinia with the opium, we not only secure the desired action with a less 
amount of opium, but the more protracted operation of the quinia will 
enable us to maintain the reaction for any desired length of time without 
those frequent repetitions of the opium that would otherwise be necessary. 

We may mention in this connection that persons who from accident or 
design have taken overdoses of opium and are found in a state of narcotism, 
are often promptly aroused by the administration of a full dose of quinia. 
This is especially the case in young children, who usually tolerate opiates 
very badly. 

6th. Many patients from idiosyncrasy cannot take opium. When given 
in combination with quinia a large proportion of these persons take it 
without inconvenience. 

We might multiply these examples were it necessary; but if we are thus 
far correct, quinia is a valuable adjuvant and often corrects the unpleasant 
effects of opium. 

It may perhaps serve to illustrate the foregoing propositions to state 
that other agents than quinia, as the peculiar mental condition of lunacy, 
the continued effect of cold, &c., will sometimes neutralize the bad effects 
of opium without impairing the good ones. Mr. Skey being obliged to 
ride all night in December when he had forgotten his overcoat, says: “After 
riding ten miles I took twenty-five drops of laudanum, and rode the remain¬ 
der of the night without inconvenience.” He says, it may be asked “What 
was the effect on the following day?” and replies, “None whatever. The 
cold and the opium mutually balanced each other; there could be no reac¬ 
tion, for the duration of the cold exceeded that of the opium.” 
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I am inclined to think the action of the quinia in this regard analogous 
to that of the cold. The duration of its action generally exceeds that of 
the opium, thus supporting the system till the effects of the opium shall 
hare passed away. 

On the other hand, certain well-known effects of quinia are often de¬ 
sirable where, from peculiarity of circumstances, we either cannot obtain 
them, or, doing so, we bring with them such an undesirable train of con¬ 
comitants that we are forced to dispense with the article altogether. We 
will notice a few of these peculiarities very briefly. 

1st. The prominent feature of many diseases is dangerous congestion of 
some internal organ or organs. Here the well known action of quinia in 
giving contractility to the capillaries of congested parts is exceedingly 
desirable; but where, on trial of the remedy, we find we have imparted only 
a peculiar excited action to the general circulation, under the influence of 
which the congestion is aggravated rather than relieved. The addition of 
a sufficient amount of opium to control this excitement will not only insure 
the legitimate operation of the quinia on the capillaries, but by diverting 
the general circulation to the surface, aids still further in overcoming the 
congestion. In this class of cases either opium or quinia acting alone 
would almost certainly add to the existing congestion ; in combination the 
bad effects are neutralized, and the two remedies co-operate in producing 
the desired relief. 

2d. There are many forms of inflammation to which, mutatis mutandis, 
the above remarks will apply with equal force. Judicious combinations of 
the remedies in question will often give us the most perfect control of the 
vital forces, and enable us to fulfil the various indications in the most satis¬ 
factory manner. There are many points of interest involved in this branch 
of our subject, in the discussion of which the limits of our article forbid us 
to enter. (For much that is valuable on the points here involved we refer 
to the Dublin Hospital Gazette for July, 1856, and the Dublin Quarterly 
for August of the same year.) 

3d. There is another great class of diseases in the treatment of which 
quinia is almost indispensable. I allude to the idiopathic fevers. Here 
also we are liable to have various disturbing symptoms demanding the use 
of opiates. Experience has demonstrated that they may be combined with 
quinia with the most beneficial results. 

4th. There are various affections usually denominated neuralgic, which 
are palliated by opiates and sometimes cured with quinia. These cases 
will often yield more speedily to the combined influence of opium and 
quinia than to any other known remedies. 

5th. There are numerous morbid conditions belonging to the neuroses, 
often associated with anemic states of the system where the true etiology of 
the disease can doubtless be traced to defective nerve nutrition. We have 
already had occasion to notice the action of both opium and quinia in 
modifying and improving the function of nutrition. In the present state 
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of our knowledge there is nothing that would preclude the idea that this 
improved nutritive action may extend to the nerve tissue. But whatever 
the rationale, the fact remains that very many of these neuropathic condi¬ 
tions will yield to the combined action of these remedies. 

We are forced to the conclusion that opium and quinia are not so far 
“ antagonistic that they should never be administered simultaneously,” as 
maintained by Dr. Gubler. 


Art. YI.— Three Gases of Vesico-Vaginal Fistula, successfully treated 

by Sims' Method. By J. Mercer Adler, M. D., of Davenport, Iowa. 

(With five wood-cuts.) 

Case I. The entire history of this case is interesting; the writer is 
acquainted with all the circumstances connected with it. The patient, 
Joanna B., mtat. 21, was taken in labour with her first child on Tuesday, 
May 22d, 1860. She is a woman of below the ordinary stature, compactly 
built, and of sanguine temperament. The labour progressed slowly until 
Thursday, the 24th, when the regular medical attendant was called. On 
Friday, the 25th, at noon, I was called in consultation with Dr. M’Cortney 
to see her. The child was dead. The head was impacted in the pelvic 
cavity, the vertex presenting at the vulva. The cause of the obstruction 
to delivery was found to be too great curvature of the coccyx, which we 
subsequently learned to have been the result of a fracture of the bone from 
a fall in early life. Craniotomy was at once decided upon, and the child 
was extracted with the blunt hook introduced into the foramen magnum. 

The woman subsequently did well. In a week she was up attending to 
her household duties. On Thursday, June 21st, while at work, she sud¬ 
denly felt the urine trickling from the vagina. Up to this time she had 
regularly passed the urine without inconvenience, but having a slight diar¬ 
rhoea in the morning, accompanied with some tenesmus, she attributed the 
difficulty to her straining while at stool. On visiting her the day following 
with Dr. M’C., and making an examination of the vagina, we found an 
extensive slough three-fourths of an inch in length by nearly half an inch 
in width, in the vesico-vaginal septum, its long diameter being transverse. 
The slough had only partially separated and could not be detached. 
The entire surface and edges were freely cauterized with nitrate of silver, 
a curved catheter introduced, and the patient put on her back, in the hope 
that as the slough separated, the granulating surfaces might repair the 
breach of substance and the opening be closed. This treatment was fol¬ 
lowed from day to day, but the slough finally separated, leaving an irre¬ 
gular hiatus about three-fourths of an inch in length by half an inch in 
breadth, its anterior edge semicircular, the posterior one irregular and 
wavy in outline, above the edge of which the mucous membrane of the 
bladder protruded. The case was evidently one to be remedied only by an 
operation, with a view to the preparation for which, the parts were occa¬ 
sionally touched with the caustic, well cleansed, and the patient’s general 
health improved. 

The case is remarkable so far in this respect, that the patient should have 
been going about, attending to her duties daily with such an extensive 



